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oS Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. 0, 
ested. I a epeeneleeea EEE 
yo ComING UP HIGHER.—We have been inter- 
Supt Tested in observing three successive steps of 
eeting § an evolution of a righteous concern in this 
“inti, | city. In its method, that appeared not first 
pared, | which is spiritual, but that which was political; 
i afterwards an approach to that which is spirit- 
all in- ual. 

1. A convocation of all ministers to hear 
Educ § the evidence of permitted or protected vice 
Phils 7 and pour blame on certain city officers from 
many pulpits. 

ol a 2. Are-convening of the clergy generally to 
‘Sanaa | pay together for a change of heart in the ad- 
= . ministration, many of their invocations being 
orth of | published in next morning’s paper. Last week’s 
ia remarks in THE FRIEND looking towards the 
lows, in | iritual field of operations were sent to press 
~ a before that call for prayer was announced. 
ings of 8. This week a general call to the ministry 
herr J to assemble in one place in prayer for an out- 
of Fit | POUring of the Holy Spirit upon the ministers 
{ Jame § themselves, and upon the haunts of vice to 
lo | avert their inmates to Him who came to 
charge take away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

on So the ideal for Christian faithfulness keeps 
i of § rising from accusation to prayer, and from 
al prayer of ministers for derelict officers to 
ssitade, § prayer of the ministers for themselves, and 
pire for civic cleansing by way of the heart. We 

isp § dare not say a word about methods thus far, 
ae vhile the religious concern of ministers seems 
r Lords § deepening in the Lord’s hands. May it be our 
be Mivilege to record further steps in grace be- 
oh fore the movement ceases. A religious in- 
‘tail | "ion of the vicious district is described as 
be foe laving been made last First-day with public 
wer d | S8Pelservices. Well meaning speakers learned 
wee mething by the attempt, and some could 
an Seak to their hearers’ condition. But what 
e and t# 8 to become of inmates scattered by a spiritual 
nts | Md? What Christians are ready to confirm 
hose HH the escape of these to better lives, by provid- 
thet tg rescue homes £ iless penitents? 
» in heath e homes for penniless penitents? 
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Hard of Hearing. 

Not so much the “‘silence of God ’’ is to be 
complained of, as the deafness of men. And 
none are so deaf as those who will not hear. 
‘‘The bearing ear and the seeing eye—God 
hath made both of them,’’ and we will not 
turn them towards his voice or his light, for 
fear of learning something inconvenient to 
our wills. ‘‘He that doeth evil hateth the 
light and cometh not to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved.’’ And turning his 
ears from the reproofs of instruction given 
by the still, small voice, he cultivates a vol- 
untary deafness till he gets past hearing. 
Vain is it then for him to cry, ‘‘ Be thou not 
silent unto me, O God, lest I be like them 
that go down into the pit.’’ Such go thither 
because deaf to Him by practice of deafness, 
with the result that they know not even the 
day of their visitation. 

A tender, sensitive hearing comes by a 
tendered heart, submissive to the invitation, 
‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts.” A hearing that is a hearkening in 
order to obey, gives the trained ear of the 
disciple that comes to know more and more 
familiarly the Divine voice from that of the 
stranger. The language of his Word has 
been from the beginning, and to as many as 
have received it has He given authority to 
become sons of God. But to the majority who 
have had ears precluded by preferred sins He 
has seemed the silent God, though his inspeak- 
ing Word is not idle in hearts upon which it 
will not be thrown away. To some of these 
his word has been revealed for publication 
unto others, when men had become too gross 
to hear his word directly. He has sent for 
their outward hearing prophets and his dear 
Son, to recall men to the witness for Truth 
in their hearts, and has at times broken 
through the habitual deafness of multitudes 
by violent or quickening manifestations of his 
Spirit, “to revive his work in the midst of the 
years, in the midst of the years to make it 
known,’’ and in wrath upon sin to remember 
mercy to sinners who will hear unto repent- 
ance. 

But all along since the beginning the fault 
has not been in the silence of God, but in the 
wilful deafness of men. He has not been 
slack in communication to those who would 
hear and obey. But if the object of Divine 
communication is frustrated at the receiving 
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end, communication over that line will cease. 


Many will shout as through telephones, ‘‘Oh, 
Lord, hear us;” but keep their receivers rigidly 
hung up. Some are afraid of what they might 
hear to their inconvenience if they should hear 
from the Truth. And there are plenty who 
would rather themselves stand in the place 
of transmitters between souls and God, and 
get the patronage of the business of media- 
torship; and so they ridicule as fanaticism the 
declaration, ‘‘God is come to teach his people 
Himself.’’ But if there be any virtue in Quak- 
erism, if any testimony of Truth, which history 
has profusely acknowledged with gratitude for 
the service of our religious Society on earth, 
its essential germ is treasured up in that one 
revelation which said, ‘‘There is One, even 
Christ Jesus, who can speak to thy condition,”’ 
and which said again, after years of experi- 
ence had confirmed that truth as the nucleus 
of the Society of Friends and its work: ‘‘ Let 
nothing stand between your souls and God, 
but Christ.”’ 

‘‘When a youth I discovered this Quaker 
secret,’”’ says one, in a publication received by 
mail in the midst of the writing of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, ‘‘I found the still, small 
voice was really the voice of God—an imme- 
diate revelation, or direct communication from 
God to the soul—never ceasing to speak, gen- 
erally rebuking or saying unpleasant things 
to me, showing me that nearly all my thoughts, 
words and actions were selfish, earthly and 
evil, and that my charities and best actions 
wanted washing, being found in pride and self- 
righteousness. 

‘When I listened to it I was brought low, 
passive and willing to obey; then an unspeaka- 
ble Peace filled my soul. I felt reconciled to 
God who comforted me. ‘Abba, Father!’ rose 
from my heart, and ‘ My son,’ was the re- 
sponse back to it. I tasted the heavenly 
bread, and since tasting it I have never been 
satisfied with anything else, or with anything 
less. If I go from this WorD in my heart, 
where ? or to whom shall I go? For it, and it 
only, has the satisfaction of Eternal Life.’’ 





THEY say there is no revelation; but what 
is made known to us as our duty, as the Lord’s 
will, is revelation. This is*my belief—I am 
sure ofit. They slight revelation; but it shall 
prevail, and the Spirit of the Lord shall reign 
over all.—John Barclay’s Testimony on his 
Death Bed, 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Selections from Charles Rhoads’ Journal. 
(Concluded from page 266.) 

Eighth Month 11th, 1895, First-day.—“A 
sense of my need of the renewings of the Holy 
Spirit, a partaking of the living bread, pre- 
vails this afternoon. Holy Father grant that 
I may experience the gifts of life and spirit- 
ual love toward Thee. Thy beloved Son has 
said, that unless He wash us we shall have no 
part with Him; then with Peter my spirit ex- 
claims, ‘Lord, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head.’ .... How pure and 
high a standard is set for us in the teachings 
of the Lord Jesus; yet Thou Father can enable 
us, poor unworthy children of Thine, to live 
up to them; and may we not trust and beseech 
Thee to grant this power? Now unto Thee, 
who art able to keep us from falling, and to 
present us faultless before the presence of Thy 
glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise 
God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty, do- 
minion and power both now and forever.’’ 

Second Month 24th, 1896.—“The Apostle 
Paul could say, ‘ for we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ This sure 
knowledge of a glorious resurrection and re- 
newed life in a spiritual sense, after the dis- 
solution of the earthly body is the grand privi- 
lege of every true believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who declared, ‘ he that believeth on 
Me hath everlasting life.’ We may not all 
have the same undoubting confidence Paul had, 
but such as are ‘ passed from death unto life,’ 
through Christ’s regenerating power and sub- 
mission to His Spirit’s work in the heart, are 
built upon the foundation of the prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. They may in humble depend- 
ence on Him, rejoice in Christ Jesus, having 
no confidence in the flesh. 

I have craved of Him earnestly many times 
to refine me by all His dispensations, so that 
meetness for His Heavenly Kingdom may be 
realized, and when the final summons comes 
to me, I may be as one of His servants, who 
shall be found watching, and know Him to be 
to me the resurrection and the Jife.’’ 

Seventh Month Ist, 1900.—“I want that 
the closing years of my life may be more de 
voted to the service of the Church and less to 
outward concerns, although I have believed 
one’s duty to our Heavenly Father may be in- 
volved in a faithful stewardship over earthly 
cares, as well as in what is usually regarded 
more strictly religious labor. The responsi- 
bility of a gift in the ministry of the Gospel 
of Christ has ever seemed to me a most serious 
charge, and I earnestly crave that now in the 
evening of my day, I may have Divine Grace 
to enable me to fulfil all that the Master may 
require at my hands. 

_ 1 was impressed to-day in reading from the 
journal of James Backhouse (an English Friend 
and minister) these remarks:—‘ However | 
may, toward my fellow-men at times appear 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might, and even contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and embraced by our 
forefathers, and by us who are among their 
descendants, I feel before the Lord a poor, 
weak, feeble, helpless and halting child, de- 
pendent entirely upon Him,’ These words ex- 


press in degree what I have felt in our meeting 
to-day, that we are not ‘ sufficient of ourselves 
to think anything as of ourselves, but our suf- 
ficiency is of God.’ We sat silently all through 
the meeting. I endeavored to wait upon the 
Lord for the renewal of my spiritual strength, 
but felt no call to impart anything to others. 

Friends profess not to depend on those in 
the station of ministers, when met for worship, 
for spiritual instruction, but that all are taught 
immediately by Him. This is a high profes- 
sion, and makes a marked line of distinction 
between us and other professing Christians, 
who consider an officiating Minister essential 
to conduct Divine worship for the congrega- 
tion. How important that we do not fail in our 
meetings to experience that individual exer- 
cise of soul and watching unto prayer that will 
make our profession a reality and not a delu- 
sion! I believe this personal access of each 
member of the true Church of Christ to com- 
munion with Him is a precious truth, and if 
all felt and acted upon it, our meetings would 
prove the reality of the saying that, ‘ where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, 
there am | in the midst of them.’ ” 

Twelfth Month 8th, 1902.—“ Weakness of 
the heart and general debility remind me of 
the increasing frailty of my advancing years. 
What can sustain and console as dissolution 
approaches but the grand hope of immortality 
and eternal life for the soul, through the Gos- 
pel! The glorious words of Paul epitomize 
these great truths: 1 Cor. xv: 20, 21, etc.— 
* Now is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
come the first fruits of them that slept. For 
since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead.’ (That is by the 
man, Christ Jesus). ‘ As we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall bear the image 
of the heavenly.’ ‘So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
‘Death is swallowed up in victory.’’ Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ!’ ’’ 

Those who were present when the final sum- 
mons came, can reverently acknowledge that 
Death was “swallowed up in victory,’’ the last 
words being:—“There is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus ’’—then in broken 
accents, “through the washing of regenera- 
tion ’’—and finally, in a whisper, “Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah! ”’ 

The following lines from one of Bonar’s 
hymns, were quoted shortly before the close of 
his earthly pilgrimage, in aletter written after 
the death of a cousin, and are most expressive 
of the attitude of mind and spirit during this 
last year. 

“TI go to life, and not to death, 
From darkness to life’s native sky, 
I go from sickness and from pain, 
To health and immortality. 


For toil there comes the crowned rest, 
Instead of burdens, eagle’s wings— 

And I, even I, this life-long thirst, 
Shall quench at everlasting springs.” 


“*IN heavenly things men should be indepen- 
dent of their fellows, and trust in God alone.’’ 


‘‘CrossEs and troubles are often concealed 
mercies and special favors.”’ 


“T Can’t, but Jess Can.” 


There is a story of a little boy’s heroism jy 
the storm which devasted the Sea Islands, 

When the waves rose and swept across the 
islands, and the water burst open the house 
door, and rushed in, bringing boards, d 
geese, snakes and rubbish, a mother tied her 
baby on her shoulder, and lifted her boy of six 
inherarms. To her fourteen year old daughter 
she said: 

‘*You must carry one child.” 

‘‘Which, mother?” said the girl. 

The mother looked at the two, one of four 
years, one of two, unable to choose which to 
leave. Here, Ben, the boy of eleven, a little 
Christian, yet full of fun and frolic asa 
can well be, said : “ Ma, I'll take the little one,” 

‘*No, my boy, you can’t; you can’t save 
yourself, let alone the child.”’ 

‘*T know I can’t,” answered Ben, ‘‘ but Christ 
can.”’ 

“‘The water is too deep; it’s up to you 
shoulders now,’’ said the despairing mother, 

With a smile that gave her courage, the 
boy swung the little one upon his shoulder, 
‘‘It’s deep for true, but Christ is a tall man; 
He must be.” 

So they started. The anxious mother kept 
calling to her children through the roar of the 
wind and water. The daughter kept up with 
her, but very soon Ben ceased to answer. 

When at length they reached the rising 
ground, she met her brother trying to force 
his horse through the water to her aid. He 
took her to his own home, but of Ben there 
was no trace. 

When the tide went down the next morning, 
and she sat grieving for her lost children, little 
Ben tramped into the house, saying, “‘Didn’t 
I tell you true, mamma?” He put his litte 
charge into his mother’s arms. 

Surely, Christ had guided the child who had 
trusted him. 

Had he followed his mother he would have 
soon been beyond his depth, and must have 
been drowned. But unconsciously he had 
turned aside and reached the bank that formed 
the plantation boundary in old times. Upo 
this he walked, waist deep in water; a stepa@ 
two on either side would have been fatal, but 
the child trod the narrow path in safety till 
he reached a house where a man came 
from the upper story and took the children 
— Selected, in the Christian Instructor. 


WHAT we call unction under the inspiratio 
of the Spirit of God can never be simulated 
Vociferation, boisterousness and physical velt 
mence are clumsy and disgusting counterfeits 
genuine spiritual unction, easily detected by 
intelligent audience. ... It was a 
offense to counterfeit the ‘holy anointing aif 
(Ex. xxx: 33) in the Mosaic dispensation. 
it be a venial sin in the more glorious dispéh 
sation of the Spirit to stand up in the name 
Christ and pour out upon a multitude of i 
mortal souls needing impulse heavenward § 
wretched counterfeit unction, a mixture 
fine prose rhetoric garnished with scraps 
poetry and seasoned with the grimaces 
gestures of an actor ?—<Steele. 

For man there is only one way of beilf 
free—by uniting his will with the will of Gob 
—Tolstoi. 
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American Railway Literary Union. 
Superintendent's Report. 

At the beginning of the year it becomes my 
pleasant duty to report to our patrons and 
friends the progress of the work. The Gen- 
eral Superintendent has pursued much the 
same plans of work as heretofore. We have 
traveled about 15,000 miles in reaching the 
great railway lines, such as the Pennsylvania 
system, the B. & O. the Chicago & North- 
Western, the C. M. & St. P. with its 7000 
miles of track, the great Rock Island, the Santa 
Fe, the Illinois Central, C. B. & Q., etc. We 
endeavor to see as frequently as practicable 
what is on the principal trains of these roads, 
and examine their news stands in the cities 
through which they pass. 

Whatever we find that is suggestive of 
crime or suggestive of immorality we purchase 
and forward to the manager of the road with 
very definite information as to what it is and 
where and when purchased. By being careful 
in our judgment and definite in our information, 
we seldom have any difficulty in securing the 
suppression of the objectionable matter. If 
the matter handled is very vile, we ask that 
the vender be discharged, and it is generally 
done. 

We generally make our report to railroad 
Officials, instead of the news company, because 
the most of the news companies will sell any- 
thing on which they can make money, no mat- 
ter how vile, but the railroad manager com- 
mands them, and they must obey or lose the 
privilege of the road. Last year one news 
company was entirely removed from a great 
railway system because we repeatedly reported 
their misdoings, and they did not clean up. 

We are preparing an appeal to news com- 
panies to drop off the lower grades of books 
which most of them handle, and to substitute 
for them a higher class. We cannot condemn 
all light reading, but there is a wide range of 
entertaining books that are not poisonous. 

The following, which we clip from a Chicago 
paper, forms a good basis for such an appeal: 
Crime Due to Bad Novels—Many Jail Prisoners 

Ascribe Fall to “‘ Yellow” Literature. 

“Yellow literature is the stepping-stone to a 
career of crime.” 

This was the conclusion reached by Mrs. W. C. 
Keough, member of the board of education, after 
two hours’ talk with the more youthful prisoners 
at the county jail. She talked only with the ones 
who were old enough to realize the wrong they had 
done. Mrs. Keough made the visit to get data for 
use in securing the passage of a bill to prevent the 
sale of sensational and immoral novels and litera- 
ture. 

“One of the boys told me he had read stories of 
train robbery and bank robbery until the daring 
of the hero bandits seemed to him the best of char- 
acters to imitate,” said Mrs. Keough. “ Another 
youth in jail for the first time, had been led into 
bad ways through a desire to emulate Tracy, the 
bandit, as portrayed in some criminally ‘yellow’ 
novel. The boys laughed at me when I asked them 
whether they thought cigarettes or dime novels 
had the more influence in starting them wrong. I 
did not talk with a single one who did not say the 
dime novel was what turned his thoughts toward 
crime as an attractive career. 

“ Afterward Mr. Whitman was good enough to 
let me talk to the men in chapel, and, when I asked 
all who blamed the dime novel for their present 
condition to hold up their hands, fully two-thirds 
of the men in the room condemned the yellow back. 


“The natural instinct in the mind of the child 
is to emulate some hero, and sensational writers 
realizing this, throw a halo of glowing deeds and 
daring about some bank robber or highwayman 
and his abhorrent successes.” 

Judge Myer, of New York, mentioned to us 
a book he had just read, and which was highly 
entertaining, and yet elevating. The Judge 
wants us to recommend such books to the news 
companies, and thus assist them in raising 
their standard. The suggestion is a good one, 
and we shall be glad to have the friends of our 
work send us lists of entertaining, yet useful 
books, especially adapted to the railroad trade. 

The smallness of the finances by no means 
measures the extent of the work. Were it 
not for the transportation furnished by the 
railroads we could not travel 15,000 miles and 
touch and inspect so many of the great railway 
systems. And even with this transportation 
furnished, it could not be done did not the 
general superintendent give time to it, though 
he receives but little compensation. 

We desire to thank the friends of the work, 
whose contributions have made our work pos- 
sible. 


Wm. G. HUBBARD, Supt. 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa, First Month 2nd, 1905. 


Out or In. 

‘Trouble is with Maria,’’ said Cousin Jane, 
**that all her doors open in. Anything that’s 
brought to her she’s willing enough to have. 
If her friends’!] come in, and n.ake a fuss over 
her, Maria’s glad to see them. Her door turns 
on the hinges easy enough to let in the things 
and the people she likes. Whenshe was young 
and good-looking, and well off, Maria enjoyed 
life pretty well. What she wanted came to 
her, and she was contented enough. But now 
that she’s older, and hasn’t as much to live 
on as she used to, she frets, and complains 
that life isn’t worth living, and thinks people 
slight her, and that she has a hard and bitter 
lot. So far as I can see, the bitterness is 
mostly in Maria, more than in her lot, for it’s 
just an average lot. 

‘*If she once knew what some folks had to 
bear, she wouldn’t feel so—she’d be thankful 
instead. But her doors don’t open out. She 
doesn’t get into other people’s lives. She has 
never gone out of herself to help a friend, even. 
She’s never set out to do any work for others. 
Things must come to her; she doesn’t go to 
them. Everything leads in, and nothing out, 
in Maria’s life. It’s no wonder folks have got 
tired of bringing love and sympathy and cheer- 
fulness and brightness to her, when she never 
comes out of herself to bring anything to any- 
body. 

“*If I was Maria, I’d take my doors off, and 
rehang them, all opening out instead of in. 
‘Twould be something of a job in the way of 
repairs, but it would pay—yes, it would!’—Ez. 


**MEN’S monthly meetings were settled in 
the glorious order of the Gospel; that all in 
the power of God might seek that which was 
lost, bring again that which was driven away; 
cherish the good and reprove the evil.”— 
George Fox. 


THE real union of the human race lies in 


oneness of heart. Many languages will be 
no barrier. One spirit, and man will under- 
stand man.—F. W. Robertson. 


Man’s Tendency to Degenerate, 


By G. FrepeRick WricHt. 


In 1847 M. Prisse D’Avennes presented tg 
the National Library in Paris a roll of papyrys 
covered with Egyptian hieratic characters 
This roll had been found by: peasants, whom 
M. Prisse had employed to make excavations 
for him in the necropolis of Thebes. Upop 
examination it was found to come from a tomb 
of the eleventh or twelfth dynasty, and there. 
fore to have been made 2,500 or 3,000 years 
before Christ. With the exception of a brief 
fragment containing some unimportant ae 
counts dating from the last king of the fifth 
dynasty (about 3,500 B. C.) this is the oldest 
writing upon papyrus which has been dip 
covered, and from its size and the importangs 
of the literary matter it contains it deserves 
to be called a book, and is generally referred 
to as ‘‘the oldest book in the world,’’ butis 
more specific designation is the ‘‘Prisse Pa 
pyrus,”’ after the name of its discoverer. 

For thousands of years in Egypt the substi. 
tute for paper was the pith of the papyrus 
plant, which used to grow abundantly upoa 
the banks of the Nile. To form the writing 
material the pith was cut lengthwise into thin 
slices, averaging eight or ten inches long,and 
these were placed together with the edges 
slightly overlapping and pressed until they 
adhered. Sometimes, however, a glue seems 
to have been used. To make the whole firm 
other slices were pasted upun the back trans 
versely, making a convenient sized and strong 
sheet. When more than one sheet was need 
ed a number were usually pasted together at 
the ends, so as to be rolled, thus making 4 
book in the form of a roll. 

Though this copy of the book in question 
was made during the eleventh or twelfth 
dynasty, it was an edition of a much older 
book which had been long in circulation. The 
characters in which it was written are about 
half-way between those of the oldest hiere 
glyphic writing and the latter form resem> 
ling the modern alphabet. Indeed, it seem 
pretty certain that the Phoenician alphabet 
from which that of the Greek was derived, 
was made up by selecting a certain numberd 
the phonetic forms used at the time the Prise 
papyrus was written upon. Though the pe 
pyrus was discovered in 1847, it was mom 
than forty years before a satisfactory transl 
tion of it was made. It was done into Frend 
by M. Virey after six years’ labor in 188%, 
and from that version an English translatio 
has been made by Dr. Howard Osgood. 

The book consists of two parts, the first 
which is a treatise on manners, written by om 
Kakimma, who says that he was living whe 
the predecessor of Senoferu, the last king of 
the third dynasty, ‘‘arrived in port,’’ that # 
died. Senoferu was the first king of the fourth 
dynasty, the beginning of whose reign cannd 
be placed later than 4,000 B. C., some |ittle 
time before the great pyramids were builé 

The treatise of Kakimna is short, containimg 
only about 400 words, but it is to the poi 
and breathes throughout the noblest sente 
ments. His cautions against gluttony 
us of the proverbs of Solomon, some of 
may, indeed, be the source from which the 
latter were drawn. The following are som 
of his maxims: ‘“‘If thou sittest down to # 
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gih a glutton, to keep up with him in eating 
gillead afar. If thou sittest down to eat 
gith a number, despise the dishes which thou 














1 to Mf iwest. It is but a short time to restrain thy- 
yrus Beil, and voracity is something degrading, 
ers, & jor there is bestiality in it. He who is drawn 
hom § gray by his stomach when he is not on the 
tions (| watch is a worthless man. With such people 
Jpon @ the stomach is master.”’ 

mb Among these maxims, also, we find this in 
vere. | gmmendation of good manners: ‘‘As for a 
ears § pn lacking good manners * * * who 
brief § wars a surly face toward the advances of a 
at gacious heart, he is an affliction to his mother 
fifth § gd his relatives.’’ The interest of Kakimna 
ldest § ip the instruction of children is worthy of 





jal note: ‘‘Do not,’’ he says ‘“‘harden the 
arts of thy children. Instruct those who 
gil be in thy place. * * * Let the chief 
tlk to his children after he has gained exper- 
iace. They will gain honor for themselves 
by increasing in weill-doing, starting from that 
hich he has told them.” Most instructive 
fall, in this most ancient relic of human 
literature, is the noble conception of the 
Deity appearing in it. God is referred to in 
the singular number, as bringing to pass events 
which cannot be foreknown by man. 
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g,and The second part of the book consists of the 
edges § “Precepts of Ptah-Hotep’’ and contains about 
they | 4000 words, or twice as many as there are in 
seems § thisarticle. Ptah-Hotep lived toward the close 
> firm § of the fifth dynasty, during the reign of Assa, 
tran § ad seems to have been both Assa’s uncle and 






tutor. His tomb at Sakkara, near the ‘‘Step”’ 
pyramid, is one of the most interesting and 
best preserved which is visited by tourists. 
He lived to be 110 years old and wrote these 
proverbs as his last effort to do good to the 



















estion | world. They number in all forty-four, and 
welfth | reveal throughout a highly cultivated, gentle, 
older } generous and virtuous man, enforcing on the 
1. The § courtiers of Pharaoh the precepts which he 
about § himself practiced, and which they were ex- 
hier § pected to practice 3,000 years before the be- 
esemb> § ginning of Grecian history. 
seem | From this single treatise one gets a very 
yhabet, # high idea of the progress in civilization al- 
prived, § mady attained, and of the bigh standard of 
nberel § public morals which was cherished and in- 





















) Prise § caleated. We do, indeed, learn that then, 
he pe § wnow, ‘there are people who take all sides 
s mote B then they speak, so that, by not replying, 
rani § tey may not grieve the one who has made a 
Fren § tatement.”’ But this is not the course of 
| 1881, § cnduct commended, for elsewhere he says, 





“When thou speakest, know what objections 
my be made to thee. * * * Tospeak in 


































































































first of fj counsel is an art, and speech is criticised 
| by om § More than all other work; it is contradiction 
g whe § thich puts it to the proof.” 

king @ § Of the desirability of controlling one’s tem- 
that # § pr Ptah-Hotep speaks as follows: ‘‘If thou 
» fourth B lust to do with a disputer while he is in his 
cant § kat, and if he is superior to thee in ability, 
ye littl’ Hower the hands, bend the back, do not get 
e builk § ito passion with him. As he will not per- 
taining Bit thee to spoil his speech, it is very wrong 
e poi} # interrupt him; that shows thou art not 
t senate Hable to be quiet when vhou art contradicted. 
; remiad then, thou hast to do with a disputer while 
of whit § eis in his heat, act as one not to be moved. 
‘ich the hast the advantage over him, if only in 

















* If thou hast to do with a disputer while he 












offense is better than rudeness. 





ing silent when his speech is bad. * * 
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is in bis heat, do not treat him with contempt 
because thou art not of the same opinion, Do 
net be provoked with him when he is wrong. 
do not ask him to flatter thy views. 
amuse thyself with the spectacle which thou 
hast before thee; this is odious, small and 
of a contemptible spirit.’’ 


* He is fighting against his very self; 
Do not 


And yet again, ‘‘If thou aimest at having 


polished manners, do not question him whom 
thou meetest. 
not to annoy him. Do not dispute with him 
until thou hast allowed him time to impregnate 
his mind with the subject of conversation. 
If he displays his ignorance, and if he gives thee 
an opportunity to put him to shame rather 
than that, treat him with consideration; do 
not keep pushing him on; do not reply in a 
crushing manner; do not finish him; do not 
worry his life out for fear that he for his 
part will not recover, and that men will leave 
thee to the benefit of thy conversation.” 


Converse with him alone so as 


Especially interesting are the instructions 


given concerning the proper treatment of one’s 


wife and neighbor. “‘Do not,’’ he says, ‘‘give 


way to thy temper on account of what occurs 
around thee; do not scold except about thine 
affairs. 


Do not be ina bad temper toward 
thy neighbors; a compliment to him who gives 
It is wrong 
for a man to get in a passion with neighbors, 


so that he knows not how to manage his words. 


Where there is only a little difficulty, he cre- 


ates an affliction for himself at a time when 


he should be cool.’’ ‘‘If thou art wise, love 
thy wife purely. Fill her stomach, clothe her 
back; these are the cares to her body. Caress 
her, fulfill her desire, during the time of thine 
existence; it is a kindness which honors its 
master. Be not brutal; consideration will 
lead her better than force. * * * This 
establishes her in thine house; if thou repellest 
her, it is an abyss. Open thine arms to her 
for her arms; call her, show her thy love. * 
* %* If thou takest a wife, may she be more 
content than any of her fellow citizens. She 
will be doubly bound if the chain is sweet to 
her. Do not repulse her! grant that which 
pleases her; it is when contented that she will 
value thy guidance.”’ 

Interesting as all this is, its importance is 
extreme, because of the light which it sheds 
upon the law of progress, which has character- 
ized the history of the human race. In the 
most emphatic manner it contradicts the ram- 
pant theories of evolution which many have 
insisted on applying to human history as well 
as to material affairs. But nothing is plainer 
than that man has an inherent tendency to 
degenerate, in other words is a fallen being, 
and continues to fall, except where he has 
been brought under the influence of the divine 
revelation recorded in the Bible. Egypt 
4,000 years before Christ was in a higher 
state of civilization than she has ever been 
since. At that time she built her largest 
pyramids, she executed her finest sculptures, 
she had her highest conceptions of divinity, 
her mildest manners, her purest homes and 
her most beneficent political organization. 
From that position her native people have 
constantly degenerated, until now the fellahin 
are the offscouring of the earth. 


So has it been everywhere, except as the 
divine revelation through the Jewish race has 










be written in large capitals. 
beautiful if its laws are disregarded. The 
order that faints at the sight of a speck of 
dust, the order that locates every chair and 
table by a chalk mark, the order that cannot 
tolerate a misplaced book, is not to be thus 
written. 
called good housekeeping, but it is not con- 
sidered good home-making, and never can be. 
It has wrecked homes quite as successfully as 
the saloon. 


comfort is vital. 
rooms. 
are made to be read. 
a chair or the misplacing of a book upsets the 
order of a room, something is wrong, and the 
‘*something”’ is the crowded condition. 
rid of the superfluous. 
many pieces of furniture, and all rooms have 
too many things. 
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stayed the corruption in national, social and 
individual life and proved itself in its effects 
to be the true remedy which the ills of the 
world most sorely need. 
of the evidence of the truth of the Bible that 
has correctly diagnosed the maladies of human 
society and provided the remedial agencies 
needed for the healing of the nations.—Ram’s 
Horn. 


It is no small part 


re 


Order. 


Under the head of vital things, order should 
Nu house is 


This order is not vital. It was once 


The order that makes for restfulness and 
It cannot exist in crowded 
Furniture is made to be used and books 
If the disarranging of 


Get 
Most rooms have too 


Simplicity of arrangement is so bound up 


with order and the absence of the superfluous, 
that it cannot well be separated. A few fea- 
tures chosen to accurd with the room, books 
that are placed within the reach of those who 


use them, lamps that are located where they 


are needed, flowers that are arranged with a 
Japanese feeling for the value of the leaf and 
stem, are expressions of a love for a simple 
arrangement. 
dependent upon this vital principle. — Elizabeth 


Beauty no less than comfort is 


Emery, in The House Beautiful. 


= 





THE THING WorTH WHILE.—Once I came 
to a crossroads in the old life and did not know 
in which direction God wanted men to help 
hasten his kingdom. I started to read the 
Book to find out what the ideal life was, and 
I found that the only thing worth doing in 
the world was to do the will of God; whether 
that was done in the pulpit or in the slums; 
whether it was done in the college or class 
room, or on the street, did not matter at all 
‘*My meat and drink,’’ Christ said, “is to do 
the will of him that sent me,’’ and if you 
make up your mind that you are going to do 
the will of God above everything else, it mat- 
ters little in what direction you work. There 
are more posts waiting for men than there are 
men waiting for posts. Christ needs men in 
every community and in every land; It matters 
little whether we go to foreign lands or stay 
at home, as long as we are sure we are where 
God puts us.—Henry Drummond. 





WHEN the young men went to Samuel Bownas 
to complain of their elders he replied, ‘‘young 
men, if it were not for the fathers in your 
meeting, you would set the house on fire.’’ 
And to the elders he said, ‘‘If it were not for 
the young men, | fear the fire would go out on 
the altar.’’ 
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A Brief Account of Mary Stanton’s Illness and 
Death at the Age of Forty-seven Years, written 
by her Husband. Her death occurred Ninth 
Mo. 27th, 1857. 

She had enjoyed almost uninterrupted good 
health all her life until about the beginning 
of this year, when her strength began to fail, 
at first perceptible only in her knees and 
ankles, which increased by slow and almost 
imperceptible degrees, so that she gave at- 
tention to her domestic concerns and attended 
religious meetings until about the first of Sixth 
Month, by which time the weakness had so 
increased she was unable to walk alone, after 
which she spent most of her time until the 
day before her death in an easy chair. 

She suffered little or no pain from the dis- 
ease, and her appetite and general health 
were mostly pretty good, so she could enjoy 
the family circle and the company of her 
friends who called to see her, and often spoke 
of it as a great favor, saying the greatest 
privation she had was her inability to as- 
semble with others for Divine worship. The 
weakness continued to increase so that the 
last six or eight weeks of her time she was 
unable to turn herself in bed at night, which 
caused frequent attention necessary and also 
many wakeful hours, which were often made 
truly heart-tendering seasons, in which she 
expressed her apprehensions she should not 
continue long with me, and we were unitedly 
made willing to resign the event to Him who 
knows what is best for us and requires no 
more of the humble and contrite ones than 
He will enable them to bear. 

About the twentieth of the Ninth Month 
she took a cold which settled in a cough and 
reduced her strength more rapidly, and on 
the twenty-sixth she said she did not think 
she could last many days longer, adding: ‘‘ But 
I am afraid 1 have not searched every corner 
of my heart as with a lighted candle. I have 
craved that I might be favored with assurance 
of Divine acceptance before the time arrives. 
I fear [ have not been as attentive to my 
duty while strength and ability were afforded, 
as | ought to have been. O! for one of the 
lowest mansions in the kingdom.”’ 

On the morning of the 27th, after spending 
a wearisome night with her cough, she said 
she thought she could not get through an- 
other such a night, and shortly after added, 
*‘I am almost gone and see nothing in my 
way. I have endeavored to search every 
corner of my heart as with a lighted candle, 
and I trust the sincere endeavors of the humble 
and contrite ones will be accepted. My com- 
plaint has come very gradually; I have had a 
great while to think of these things, and I 
trust I have not been unmindful of them.’’ 
Shortly after, it appearing evident to those 
about her that she could not survive much 
longer, her children were standing around her 
bed weeping. She looked at them and said, 
‘‘Dear children, don’t fret, we have to part 
sometime, and it can’t be in a better time. I 
want you to be good children, live in peace, 
and in the fear and love of the Lord, and try 
to help your father.’’ 

Awhile after, when some present, thinking 
she was unconscious of what was going on 
around her, proposed to lower her head, which 
had been raised on account of her cough, that 
now had entirely subsided; on hearing which 
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she shook her head, and being asked if she did 
not want it lowered she said, ‘‘No.’’ Another 
friend coming and wanting to adjust her pillow, 
was requested to just be quiet, to which she re- 
sponded, ‘‘Yes, be quiet.” Awhile after, her 
sister came in, whom she had not seen that 
morning, and going to the bed stood awhile 
and was about turning away, not apprehending 
she was conscious of her presence, when she 
expressed in a clear voice, ‘‘Farewell! fare- 
well! my dear and only sister. Dont hold 
me; Iam going to the mansions of rest and 
peace;’’ which were the last words she spoke, 
and quietly passed away about eleven o’clock, 
A. M., being twenty-five years to the day and 
hour since we were united by the marriage 
covenant, which I trust has been mutually and 
faithfully fulfilled, a retrospect of which af- 
fords peace and satisfaction. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 271.) 

In the autumn of 1858 Joseph Elkinton and 
Ebenezer Worth visited the Institution under 
appointment of the Committee, and while there 
made arrangements for the reopening of the 
school under the charge of Abel H. Blackburn. 
In an interview which these Friends had with 
a number of the prominent Indians on this 
occasion, reference was made to the opposition 
formerly manifested by the Indians to the edu- 
cation of their children, and the statement was 
made by them, that ‘‘now there is none.” At 
this time there was an evident interest mani- 
fested upon this subject and six or seven 
schools had been taught upon the Reservation 
and one of them near Cold Springs by Cynthia 
Pierce, afterwards Cynthia Gordon, an Indian 
woman. The Friends were pleased with the 
order and attention of the children during their 
visit to her schoo!, and Joseph Elkinton re- 
marks, ‘‘It is very interesting and pleasant to 
find instances of the natives being engaged in 
teaching their own people, that being the ob- 
ject Friends have had in view respecting them.” 

In the Third Month 1860, Abner Woolman 
and his daughter Abigail, members of Frank- 
ford Monthly Meeting, offered their services to 
the Committee, which were accepted, and these 
Friends soon afterwards proceeded to Tune- 
sassa. Rueben and Eleanor Battin who were 
released at their own request returned to their 
homes in the Twelfth Month previous. Abel 
H. Blackburn and his wife Caroline remained 
in charge of the school. 

The tract of land which the State of Pennsyl- 
vania had presented to Cornplanter contained 
about six hundred and forty acres, on the west 
bank of the Allegheny River, a short distance 
below the southern boundary of New York, 
and also two islands in the river near it, of 
several acres in extent. 

In the course of time these islands became 
united into one by accretions which had been 
deposited by the water, and under pretense of 
obtaining a title to this, as unseated land, a 
warrant for it was obtained by a white man 
in the vicinity who endeavored to secure it by 
forms of law. The subject claimed the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and in 1859 Thomas 
Wistar and Joel Evans had the island surveyed. 
One of their number appeared before the Board 
of Property at Harrisburg in the Third Month, 
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1860, with the draft of the survey, together 
with depositions taken by the defendants, agg 
other information bearing on the 

after a short deliberation by the Board, j 
ment was pronounced in favor of the Indigy 
title. 

In the Fourth Month, 1860, information wag 
received from Abel H. Blackburn that some 
of the Indians were without seed to sow o 
plant, and a list was furnished of those who 
had applied for aid. This evidence of dest. 
tution took hold of the minds of the Committe, 
and it was concluded to grant a supply of seed 
in cases where it appeared to be ne : 
and Ebenezer Worth was appointed to go ty 
Tunesassa and assist the Friends there in pro. 
curing and distributing it. In this work he 
was joined by Thomas Wistar, who offered t 
accompany Ebenezer Worth. These Friends 
distributed forty-six bushels of seed corn, threg 
hundred and thirty-one bushels of oats, ang 
four hundred and thirty-five bushels of potatogs 
with some grass and garden seeds so as to give 
very general satisfaction, and furnished as way 
believed “ timely and substantial relief to these 
poor yet grateful people.’’ Ebenezer Worthin 
his report adds, ‘‘We endeavored, and in good 
measure succeeded, to have the supplies a 
arranged as to be of easy access to those having 
orders for them, and it was not only pleasant 
but encouraging to observe the promptnes 
of the Indians in forthwith proceeding with 
their teams, either of horses, or oxen after the 
supplies intended for their respective neighbor 
hoods. ”’ 

The cost of the grain, potatoes, etc., pur 
chased and distributed was three hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars and thirty cents. 

In 1860 the building of another railroad 
through the Allegheny Reservation, was ia 
progress. The Indians desired to know th 
views of Friends in regard to granting priv 
leges for the construction of stations, ete., 
upon their land, and a Committee was named 
to address them on this subject. In this com 
munication which was signed by the members 
generally, the Committee state that the infor 
mation that they had received ‘‘causes us much 
uneasiness. We have no prejudice against the 
whites, nor any desire improperly to oppose 
their views, but we know, and you know to, 
Brothers, that wherever they have fixed them 
selves on your land, they have been an injury 
to you. They sell you rum,—they induce yo 
to drink it, and in other ways they corrupt the 
morals of your people. 

“Brothers, if the railroad company get liberly 
to build a Depot on your land, they will almost 
certainly want to have a tavern too. Idleanl 
bad persons will gather there, and tempt th 
Indians to do badly, to neglect their farming 
and other useful business, and they will & 
likely to draw your young people into wickel 
and ruinous ways. 

“Brothers, we are sorry tu have cause tosa 
such things, but we would seriously ask y# 
whether they are not true? You have see 
as well as we, what great mischief has bee 
done among Indians by those whites who settle 
on their lands, and we earnestly desire you ma 
guard as much as you can against their coming 
among you. 

“Brothers, we believe you cannot now see ti 
evils which will be likely to grow out of # 
constant association with whites which mut 
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tied their hands. I knew the best of them in Phil- 
adelphia and in other cities where the Friends were 
strong. 

“One day I called several of them to me and 
said: ‘Friends, you are not doing right. You have 
money, and your impulses are tocontribute to your 
government. I have found a way by which you 
shall do it. I have seen the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and have arranged with him that what loans 
you take shall be reserved to meet the large ex- 
penses we are having for the hospitals and the 
sanitary system of the army. Now go to work, 
with my assurance that your money will not be 
diverted to war in its strict sense, but will be used 
to alleviate the pains of war.’ They complied, and 
gave freely from that time onward.” 


Notes in General. - 


Holland is a small country which does not cut a 
large figure in European politics, and one reason 
which is said to have influenced the choice of The 
Hague as the seat of the Peace Conference is that 
the kingdom was looked on as a sort of neutral 
ground. 


It is said that “the United States ought to pay 
its President enough to put him beyond the reach 
of money worries.” True; and the President owes 
it to the United States to live in such a fashion 
that he will not get into money worries, says the 
New Bedford Standard. 


Father McLaughlin, of Adams, Mass., it is said, 
“thinks that while his parishioners do not live be- 
yond their means, yet they die too extravagantly,” 
and he has put a limit on their funeral expenses, 
and a poor man is not to have a good time going 
to the grave of his friends and acquaintances. 


James Wright, the successor to George Muller, 
the founder of the celebrated orphanages and who 
had been connected with that institution for nearly 
fifty years, is dead. James Wright had the full 
sympathy of the philanthropic public, and last year 
alone more than $170,000 was sent him for the 
maintenance of the work, making a total of about 
$5,700,000 sent without solicitation since the com- 
mencement of the work. 


The Boston Transcript finds that many an evan- 
gelist who starts out with the most self-sacrificing 
ideals in due time comes to have or seems to have 
mercenary aims; and it would not be difficult to 
name some who have been wrecked on this rock. 
On the other hand, the peril of those who employ 
is that they begin to measure the results in terms 
of converts and the fruitage of the inquiry rooms, 
and if the evangelist does not put stress on that 
then he ceases to be rated highly by them and 
friction develops. 


Wn. T. Stead, the editor of the London Review 
of Reviews, has placed on the cover of his Revival 
pamphlet, a picture entitled “Ecce Homo,” of the 
head of Christ crowned with thorns. It is from the 
painting of the Russian artist, John Astafieff. Eng- 
lish Protestants object to circulating this pamph- 
let because of the pictures on the cover, which 
seems to them emblematical of the Roman Catholic 
Church; though they would be glad to circulate 
the pamphlet without the picture. 


The whole hideous thing which we abstractly 
call “ vice” is but the sinning of individual men 
and women. It is to be eradicated only by the 
creation of new impulses and ideals in the minds 
of these individuals. This is the work of the gos- 
pel. When the churches, in practical co-operation 
with the missionary agencies already valiantly at 
work in this section of the city, set out to reach 
this under world with their message, presented in 
a manner that will command a hearing and re- 
spect, they are about their first and most proper 
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business. For of their Master is it not written, 
“The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost?” 


Thirty-two years ago a Norwegian youth landed 
at New York. The total of his possessions was 
tied up in a handkerchief, which was slung over 
his shoulder on a stick. When Governor Robert 
M. La Folette, of Wisconsin, leaves the executive 
office some time after Third Month 4th to assume 
the duties of United States Senator, his successor 
as Governor of that great Western State will be 
the immigrant lad, James 0. Davidson, who set 
out from New York with his little pack upon his 
shoulder—who later rose to be Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and will now become the chief 
executive of that State. Where are the story 
books that contain anything more interesting? 
asks the Columbia State. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—The Fifty-eighth Congress ended on 
the 4th inst. The appropriation bills enacted by it for 
the various public expenditures during the coming year 
will require $697,000,000. No legislation was accom- 
plished by it concerning the tariff, the regulation of trusts 
or of railway rates, the revival of the merchant marine, 
or the admission of new States. The Senate was called 
to meet in extra session immediately. 

Theodore Roosevelt was inaugurated on the 4th inst. 
President of the United States amid scenes of military 
and general display such as, it is said, were never before 
witnessed in this country. More than 200,000 visitors 
were in Washington to attend the inaugural ceremonies. 

The impeachment of Judge Swayne before the House 
of Representatives at Washington has ended in a failure 
to convict. 

President Roosevelt lately transmitted to Congress the 
report of the Commissioners of Corporations upon the beef 
industry, which is to the effect that six packing compa- 
nies—Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., the Na- 
tional Packing Company, the Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Company, and the Cudahy Packing Company—slaughtered 
in the year 1903 about 45 per cent. of the total slaughter 
in the United States; that the average net profit in 1903 
for three of the companies was 99 cents per head; that 
the year 1902, instead of being one of exorbitant profits, 
was less profitable than usual; and that during the months 
when prices of beef were the highest some at least of the 
leading packers were actually losing money on every head 
slaughtered, and that during the years 1902, 1903 and 
1904 Swift & Co.’s profits have not exceeded 2 pef cent. 
of the total sales. Cudahy & Co.’s is stated at 1.08 per 
cent. for 1904, and 2.3 per cent. for 1902. 

In answer to an inquiry on the subject, Secretary Hay 
has formally aesured the Haitian Minister here that the 
United States Government has no intention whatever of 
acquiring by annexation or otherwise possession of Haiti 
or San Domingo, nor of extending American influence in 
that direction. 

A despatch from Washington says: Commissioner Jas. 
R. Garfield, of the Bureau of Corporations, has instituted 
a rigid investigation of the operations of the oil industry 
in Kansas and contiguous States. In response to a reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives, the report will 
be made directly to President Roosevelt. Whether it will 
be made public will lie within the discretion of the Chief 
Executive. Depending on the facts developed, it may be 
turned over to the Department of Justice for such action 
as the Attorney-General may deem proper. 

Of 6,000 samples of food products of sixty-one different 
kinds examined last year at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station more than 2,000 were found to be 
adulterated, according to a late report. Most of the 
forms of food adulterations are harmless, apparently, as 
far as health is concerned, but are worthless make-weights 
added to increase profits or meet competition in price. 

It is announced that petroleum has been found in Bald- 
win County, Alabama. 

Sun spots of unusual size have lately been observed, 
and electrical disturbances as a result of them, as is be- 
lieved, are reported. On the 2nd inst. telegraph circuits 
from Chicago westward were noticeably affected. The 
disturbance extended from Chicago to Sioux City, Ia. 

A despatch from Pierre, South Dakota, of the 27th ult., 
says: A bill to regulate football was passed by the House 
to-day. The bill disqualifies any player who injures an- 
other, and makes it a misdemeanor for a player to enter 
another game for a period of ten days from the date of 
disqualification. It also makes it a misdemeanor for a 
captain to allow a disqualified player to enter a game, 
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and prohibits the entrance into State institutions of fogs, 
ball players who take only part of the course of 

It is stated that the lifting of massive iron and steal 
platee, weighing four, six and twelve tons, by 
is now done in a number of large steel works. 
nete are suspended by chains from cranes, and pick » 
the plates by simple contact and without the loss of time 
consequent to the adjustment of chain and hooks ip the 
older method. It is also found that the metal plates oy 
be lifted by the magnets while still so hot that it wouk 
be impossible for the men to handle them. A mageg 
weighing 300 pounds will lift nearly five tons. ; 

ForEIGN.—A despatch from St. Petersburg of the gq 
says: An imperial rescript was issued to-day by the Bu. 
peror to the Minister of the Interior, commanding that 
an elective assembly be called to consider legislatiyy 
measures. 

“ By virtue of the Tsar's call for an elective 
Russia has entered on a vast political experiment, 
if successful, will strengthen the autocracy, will crow, 
the hopes and efforts of her best citizens, will 
the people and the monarch into closer touch and 
obtain for the nation a voice in the Government.” 

In this rescript he says: “ I am resolved henceforth, with 
the help of God, to convene the worthiest men, p 
the confidence of the people and elected by them, t 
participate in the elaboration and consideration of legis 
lative measures,” 

This step, it is reported, involves no change in th 
regime pf autocracy, and means neither a constitution 
nor a national assembly. At the same time it 
nizes the principle of the people's right to be heard re. 
garding laws under which they must live. Whatever th 
result may be, the document is sure to mark an epoch ia 
Russian history, as important, if not more important, 
that the signing of the emancipation manifesto, th 
twenty-fourth anniversary of which it was intended t 
signalize. The signing of the document came at th 
end of a dramatic scene, the climax of which was m 
impassioned speech by Emperor Nicholas to his Min’ 
in which he declared that he sought only the welfare of 
his subjects. “I am willing,” the Emperor said, “ 
shed my blood for the good of my peopie.” This 
is reported to have given great satisfaction in Rem 
and the authorities profess great hopes that it will com 
pletely change the attitude of the working people, wh 
have been demanding economic reforms, and have bes 
on a strike in various centres of population throughout 
Russia. : 

Fighting is reported to have taken place for several 
days between the Russians and Japanese in the 
borhood of Mukden in Manchuria, resulting in the with 
drawal of the former from several of their position, 
The losses are reported as exceedingly heavy. 

A despatch from London of the 3d says: The British 
claims as a result of the North Sea incident as finaly 
submitted to Russia amount to $325,000, which it is m 
derstood, will be paid in a few days without demur. 

In a lecture lately delivered in this city upon 
tiquities in Central America, by Dr. G. B. Gordon, of t 
University of Pennsylvania, it was stated that three ae 
cities have been discovered, which apparently existed 
several thousand years before the Spanish invasion. 
Stone temples were found, some in an excellent stated 
preservation. Although the carvings and hieroglyphia 
are plain, the key cannot be completely determined, ®# 
was the case with the Rosetta stone. The carvings @ 
the various stone monuments are well executed and a 
considered marvelous. The features of the human figums 
bear a strong resemblance to the Mongol race. 

The professors of Christianity, according to recs 
statements, number 477,090,158. 


NOTICES. 

Tract Association of Friends.—The annual met} 
ing of the Association will be held in the Committee Rew 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, 
29th inst., at 8 o’clock. Reports of Auxiliary 
tions and an interesting report of the Managers will ¥ 
read. - All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Apsort, Clerk 


Westtown Boarding School.—For conveniea# 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., aa 
2.48 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when req 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twen 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wi 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, 


—— 


Diep, Second Month 15th, 1905, at Haverford, Fe 


SIDNEY GARRIGUES, widow of Haydock Garrigues, ia 
ninety-first year of her age; a member of Ha’ 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
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